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reality, the essence of an experience, is not to be confused with its differ- 
entia, the distinguishing mark of a thing is not the thing itself. 

Dr. Jacoby's work perhaps makes Herder out to be more systematic 
and consistent than he is, or at least than he is demonstrated to be. Thus 
it is natural that some important theoretical and logical problems should 
be suggested, but left undiscussed or unsolved. But perhaps, after all, 
Herder's artistic intuitions are of more value than much system. For 
this reason and because his viewpoint and results harmonize so well with 
some of the leading and congenial traits of contemporary philosophical 
esthetics, I feel that his work may be of more real moment to us than 
Kant's. Students in this field should therefore be grateful to Dr. Jacoby 
for this scholarly rehabilitation of Herder. 

E. L. Norton. 

University of Illinois. 

Studies in Melody. W. Van Dyke Bingham. Psychological Review 

Monograph, No. 50. Pp. 88. 

This is a thesis submitted for the doctor's degree. A part of the work 
was done during the years of 1905-07 at the University of Chicago and 
the remainder during the years 1907-08 in the Harvard psychological 
laboratory. The author writes as an enthusiast. He possesses some 
musical talent and has had some training. His interests are, however, 
primarily psychological. He finds the point of departure for this work 
in Professor Stetson's investigations in the field of rhythm and a great 
portion of the work turns upon certain points in Professor Meyer's 
" Elements of a Psychological Theory of Melody." The thesis is divided 
into four parts. The first part deals theoretically with the melody prob- 
lems. He discusses the three uses of the term melody. A melody is 
defined as " a succession of tones which are not only related, but which 
also constitute an esthetic unity, a whole." The problem is to discover 
how a series of discrete tonal stimuli can generate the experience of a 
melody unity. Pitch of tones is made the sine qua non of melodic feel- 
ing, but other factors, such as duration, intensity, and color, may greatly 
assist in cementing the unity. " How the pitch relations of a series of 
discrete musical sounds may operate to weld these sounds into the organic 
whole which we perceive as a melody — this is the core of the problem and 
to this primary phase of the subject our present investigations will be 
strictly limited." The second part is given over to an experimental study 
of melodic relationship and of melodic trend. Two problems are investi- 
gated. The first concerns the question whether the feeling of " relation- 
ship " that attaches to two tones, in a major third, for instance, belongs 
alone to tones that stand to one another as 4 : 5. The inquiry was started 
to test, first, Lipps's law that one of two tones that give the feeling of 
melodic relationship must be a pure power of 2, and, second, Meyer's law 
that tones giving the feeling of melodic relationship are related by ratios 
expressed by small numbers not greater than seven. The author used 
twelve reagents who were to judge whether intervals slightly smaller and 
slightly larger than the major third gave melodic feeling. " The char- 
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acteristic feeling of ' relationship ' was nearly always still present when 
the interval had been increased (or diminished) by 32 cents." The rela- 
tion disappeared with a change of 48 cents. This is explained by refer- 
ence to the way in which perception takes place, every object is apper- 
ceived according to some norm already established. 

The second problem treats the question whether, when one of two tones 
is a pure power of 2, we wish to hear this tone last. A series of ratios 
was given the reagents and they were requested to answer the question 
whether the melody did end or not. Some of the series contained pure 
powers of 2 and some different ratios. The pairs of tones were given in 
both ascending and descending order. In the summaries there are tend- 
encies shown for powers of 2 as well as for descending intervals or falling 
inflection. But there is a great mass of doubtful cases or indifferent 
judgments. These suggest a third line of inquiry which relates to the 
phenomenon of "tonality." Some other tone than either of the pair is 
preferred as an end tone. The author proposes this law : " Two melodi- 
cally ' related ' tones tend to establish a tonality, and the melody is judged 
to end only when the final tone is one of the members of the tonic triad 
— preferably the tonic itself." In the experiments the tones of the diad 
were given and then a third tone was made to follow. The reagent gave 
his introspections regarding the trend or trends of the interval. The out- 
come is expressed thus : " So long as the given tonality was maintained, 
the trend of any interval, ascending or descending, was toward some 
members of the tonic chord, preferably the tonic itself." "By tonality 
is meant a group of mutually related tones, organized about a single tone, 
the tonic, as the center of relations. Subjectively a tonality is a set of 
expectations, a group of melodic possibilities." " The tonality consists in 
the attitude of which the image is merely the superficial manifestation." 
Several observers remarked upon certain motor adjustments, strains, and 
tensions, which were relieved when the melody seemed to them to possess 
"finality." This furnishes the suggestion for the investigation reported 
upon in the third part. This is a study of the effects of melodic stimuli 
upon muscular movement. Beagents were instructed to tap at the most 
natural rate with the forefinger. When a norm was fully established, 
they were asked to listen to a two-tone group and to observe its melodic 
character. The results show that listening has in general a depressing 
effect upon the rate of tapping while the tones are heard, and increases 
the rate where finality is felt after the tones cease to be heard. Betarda- 
tion takes place when the interval is judged lacking in finality. The 
fourth part contains a sketch of a motor theory of rhythm, the basis of 
which is to be found in the theory of attention. A melody begins by 
upsetting some set of muscular tensions ; it " includes the taking of a 
proper ' attitude,' the organization of a set of incipient responses," and 
ends finally " with the arrival of a phase of the complex ongoing activities 
in which the balanced tensions can merge into each other, etc." " Two 
or more tones are felt to be ' related ' when there is community of organ- 
ized response." "Unrelated pitches fall apart because each demands its 
own separate attentive act of adjustment." The acknowledged obliga- 
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tions to Professor Stetson are here apparent. The way in which the 
author makes his suggestion bring this new factor of human experience 
of melody into harmony with the general trend of psychological theories 
is to be most highly commended. 

While one feels a certain lack of the feeling of " finality " on finishing 
the reading, yet there is something so inherently interesting about the 
book and so suggestive in the problems studied and the results attained 
that he must pronounce it a first-class piece of work. One could wish 
that the results might have been published sooner after the work was 
done or that the long interval between the experiments and the final 
publication might have been filled with other equally good experimental 
studies upon some of the problems hit upon. The suggestion of tonality 
as a complement to the Lipps-Meyer theory seems to be the best part. 
The author has shown himself free from prejudice in a field where 
empiricism, if not prejudice, plays a great role. He has nowhere forced 
his facts to fit hypotheses. It may not be a disparagement of a good 
piece of work to say that a wider range of observers should have been 
found and experimented upon, as the author suggests the great influence 
which habituation has upon melodic feeling. 

T. L. Bolton. 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Stoic and Epicurean. R. D. Hicks. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1910. Pp. xix + 412. 

It is not easy to resume a resume, and this book is a sober and com- 
pact resume in untechnical language of the history of four or five hun- 
dred years of ancient philosophy. The difficulty is enhanced for both the 
author and the reviewer by what is apparently the publisher's policy of 
excluding Greek. It is doubtless possible to obtain a considerable insight 
into the history of ancient philosophy through translations only. But a 
very little Greek is a great aid, and the use of the Greek originals of even 
twenty or thirty technical terms immensely facilitates the exposition of 
either the Aristotelian or the post-Aristotelian systems. If such terms 
were confined to foot-notes, they would add greatly to the value of the 
book for students without seriously offending the sensibilities of the 
general reader. 

Historical study can not escape the illusions of abstraction and per- 
sonification. The capitalized abstractions Platonism, Stoicism, Medieval- 
ism, Renaissance, Reformation, Enlightenment, compel us to conceive of 
ages, tendencies, and movements as single entities — as in a sense they are. 
Mr. Hicks distinguishes the teachings of the earlier and later Stoics as 
sharply as the plan of his book allows, and if I belabor the point it is not 
in censure of him, but because our estimate of the abstraction Stoicism 
depends upon it. Stoicism is the accidental name of a school, or perhaps 
rather a terminology and a literature of philosophy, which dominated the 
Graeco-Roman world during the five hundred years between Aristotle and 
the neo-Platonic revival. Big as it bulked in the centuries of its vogue, 



